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side with inscriptions indicating that they were made for imperial 
use. The dark jar by their side is 350 years old, and the dark jug 
to their right is asserted to be 800 years old. The tall vase stand- 
ing on the floor, next beyond the wardrobe, is one of the elaborate 
and wonderfully-painted porcelains so conspicuous in Chinese col- 
lections. A round screen and an upright square one are shown, 
both of dark-wood frames, with elaborate carved and open work, 
the panels being of porcelain decorated with pictures. 

The specimen of Italian carving that we give on page 82 is note- 
worthy. It is designed apparently as the frame for a mirror, but its 
interest lies in the fact that it is an attempt to illustrate a ruin by 
carving in wood. As an exhibition of skill it is marvellous, although 
we cannot think it quite within the legitimate purpose of Art. The 
wood is a dark walnut, and is so carved as to give an impression 
of immense age ; one had to look at it closely in order to detect 
whether the peculiar decayed-looking surface of the wood was 
really given to it by age or by the carver's tool. While it may be 
criticised as an instance of misplaced ingenuity, no one can deny 
that the artist's purpose is most successfully acomplished : in 
delineating a ruin he has given to his work every semblance of 
great antiquity. 

We gave, in Number VI. of this series {Art Journal for No- 
vember, 1876), some specimens of Japanese work. We now give 
(page 83) a specimen of remarkable carving, with additional exam- 
ples of vases from that strange country. The wardrobe stands 
about eight feet high, is of a dark wood resembling black walnut. 
Upon the front and side panels are trees and plants carved in re- 



lief, with the highest artistic skill. Ornaments surround it in i7ita- 
glio relief, surmounted by birds in bold relief. The carving here 
is in remarkable contrast with the Chinese on a preceding page. 
While the latter consists mainly of minute and delicate work, the 
Japanese is bold and broad in character — fairly sculpturesque in 
design and treatment. It is strikingly ditferent, not only from the 
Chinese example, but from European or our own carving, and is, 
therefore, full of suggestion for the Art-workmen of other coun- 
tries. 

The tall vase stands some six feet high ; it is of china, painted in 
colour and gold. The second vase is of bronze, inlaid with gold and 
silver ; the picture in the panel, inlaid with the same metals, repre- 
sents a sort of Japanese Santa Clatis, who, with toys, is ascending 
a hill of snow ; above is suspended a rope hung with toys, and in 
the background is a tree illuminated. 

The objects in the illustration on page 84 were in the French 
exhibit. In the background is a secretaire of ebony, with beauti- 
fully-executed panels in faience. To the right of the picture is a 
flower-stand of carved ebony, surmounted by a vase of dark /^i>;/^^, 
with figures in relief of a creamy-white. The large vase in the 
foreground is of blue porcelain, relieved with ornaments in lighter 
colours and gilt ; the vase by its side is of dark-blue porcelain with 
handles in a light tint ; that on the table is of a white body, with 
yellow and blue ornaments. The table is of ebony, with panels of 
faience. The articles are all of great elegance and beauty, and 
have the refined characteristics of the French taste in decorative 
Art. 



MEDICEAN PORCELAIN 



FROM THE CASTELLANI COLLECTION. 



N Fortnum's " Descriptive Catalogue of the Maioli- 
ca, Hispano-Moresque, Persian, Damascus, and 
Rhodian Wares," in the Kensington Museum, on 
page Ixv. of the Introduction, this nnost careful au- 
thority calls particular attention " to the early en- 
deavours made in the sixteenth century, through- 
out Europe, to discover a method of making 
porcelain similar in its qualities to that imported from China." 
Mr. Fortnum states further, that "under the patronage of the 




grand-duke Francis I., about 1580, experiments were made which 
at length resulted in the production of an artificial porcelain 
of close body and even glaze. The existence of such a production 
and the history of its origin have been revealed to us only within 
the last few years, and we are indebted to Dr. Foresi, of Florence, 
for having made this discovery, so interesting in the history of 
ceramic arts." 

Before then (Dr. Foresi's researches), the production of European 
porcelain had been attributed to Bottcher. In the Prime collec- 
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Medicean Bowl. 



tion, in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, an example of Bottcher's 
early work may be seen. As to the claims of Dr. Dwight, of Ful- 
ham, in 1671, of St. Cloud in 1695, or of Bottcher in 1709, Dr. 



Foresi's discovery of certain notes existing in the manuscripts be- 
longing to the Magliabecchian Library, descriptive of the compo- 
sition of peculiar earths, and the details ot working them so that 
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porcelain could be produced, might have been considered as strong 
documentary evidence likely to cast some doubt as to whether the 
manufacture of porcelain in Europe was due originally either to 
England, France, or Germany. . The actual existence of Medicean 
porcelain, shown in the United States by Signor Alessandro Cas- 
tellani, must forever remove any uncertainty as to the origin of 
European porcelain. As the description of the method employed, 
derived from the Italian manuscripts, and the actual inspection of 
the few pieces of this porcelain which can be found, bear the 
strongest resemblance, the long-mooted question as to the credit 
due to the country which first made porcelain must be unhesita- 
tingly awarded to Italy. The date can, we believe, be settled, the 
first porcelain having been made in Florence about 1580. Certain 
evidences, which came fortunately to hand during the period of the 
Centennial Exhibition, allow us perhaps to fix the date precisely of 
one of the most remarkable pieces of this Medicean porcelain. 



The Castellani collection contains among its numerous treasures 
two specimens of Medicean porcelain, the more important one of 
which is the subject of our illustrations. The larger piece, *a 
lavabo,' is the No. 320 (page 128) of the Castellani catalogue 
(Centennial Exhibition), and is described as a fluted basin. The 
smaller piece is the No. 321, which is designated as a plate. The 
number of existing specimens of this porcelain is stated by Mr. 
Chaffers to be about sixteen. South Kensington Museum having 
three ; Sevres, five ; the Baron Gustave de Rothschild, three ; and 
the Queen of Portugal, two. Signor's Castellani's two pieces 
swell the number to fifteen. Mr. Fortnum gives twenty-five as 
the total of what remains of this Medicean work. In the text 
of the Castellani catalogue, attention is drawn to the ornamenta- 
tion of the numbers 320 and 321, which is described as "Japanese 
decoration." 

It should be remembered that in the sixteenth century the basins 




Design at Bottom of Bowl. 



of the wealthy were of the most elegant and expensive character. 
Such vessels were placed on stands or tripbds of bronze or other 
metal, which were handsomely ornamented. In the Castellani 
collection at Rome there is a bronze stand belonging to a lavabo, 
which from the heraldic decorations must have belonged to Urban 
III. To show the lavish style of the period, we may refer to the 
No. 275 of the Castellani collection, which is a basin in the shape 
of a turtle-shell. This magnificent specimen of majolica, orna- 
mented with medallions representing antique gems, is one of the 
rarest pieces of the Urbino school, and is ' attributed to Orazio 
Fontana. In 1660 this same beautiful piece of work was com- 
mented upon by an anonymous writer, who expressed himself as 
amazed at the price asked for it. 

The Medicean lavabo, a profile illustration of which is given, is 
6.41 centimetres in diameter, and u centimetres high. Its contour 
is graceful, and it differs but slightly from the forms of basins now 
in use, save that the bottom -lines slope inward, so that the basin 



might fit more securely in a metal stand. The sides of the piece 
are fluted. The character of the porcelain is slightly terne, but it 
is of a good and distinct colour, smooth, and even as to glaze, the 
decorations being rendered in a light cobalt-blue. At the bottom 
of the basin is a medallion of St. Mark. The illustration is an 
exact reproduction as to design and size. The figure of the saint 
bears on its head the caniauro, or cardinal's cap. This medallion 
of St. Mark has a peculiar interest. It is vigorously drawn, and 
shows the strength and power of a master. It was suggested 
by Mr. Fortnum that the picture resembled the well-known 
style of Giulio Pippi, called Romano, and in this way a clue might 
be given to the letters G and P interlaced on the book which 
is held by the lion's paw. It is impossible that Romano could 
have painted the design, as the painter died in 1546. The 
monogram G. P. we do not think, however, can be attributed 
to Giulo Romano. Certainly none of his works are so signed. 
About the period when this porcelain was made, an Italian artist. 
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Caspar ab Avibus, called Patavinus, whose prints are dated from 
1560 to 1580, is stated by Bniillot to have used this monogram. 
Very unfortunately, however, this particular monogram belongs to 
Gregory or George Pentz or Pennis, who died about 1550. Philip 
Galle, of Antwerp, who worked from 1560 to 1603, also signed 
with the same letters. In an Italian edition of Josephus published 
in Venice in 1614, in which appear the cuts of various saints, these 
prints are very much worn, indicating that the same blocks must 
have served to illustrate many former editions. A careful compa- 
rison of the St. Mark in the Medicean lavabo shows the style, 
feeling, and treatment to be so nearly similar to the illustrations in 
this Venetian book, that Signor Castellani and Mr. Prime are in- 
clined to think they are derived from the same source. The name 
of the artist is, unfortunately, unknown. The figure of the church- 
dome, Santa Maria del Fiore, and the letter F, are the peculiar 
marks of Medicean porcelain. The plate No. 321, coming from 
the Gladstone collection; had only the church-dome and initial F. 
But it is not so much the artistic excellence of the designs with 
which we have to do, as to discover the source of a portion of the 
peculiar decoration. 




Church Dome and F. 

Around the edge of the basin there runs an Oriental decoration. 
This same foreign ornamentation is carried out more distinctly and 
vigorously outside the piece. Inside, too, the flutings are strongly 
accentuated. There is, then, in this basin a European religious 
subject and an Oriental ornamentation. When these two oppo- 
sing civilisations meet in the same object, there exists almost 
always more or less of an artistic dissonance. As to the character 
of this peculiar decoration, even the most ignorant could distin- 
guish in a moment that it was either Chinese or Japanese. As the 
Centennial Exhibition was one of those great centres where ex- 
perts of all nations could be found, it was thought worth while to 
have this basin placed before the scrutiny of Japanese, thoroughly 
versed in the ceramic works of their own country. 

Thanks to Mr. Sukezawa Akekio, one of the Japanese commis- 
sioners, two Japanese experts, Mr. Shioda Mashasi and Mr. Ishita 
Tametake, also members of the commission, at two different 
periods, and on separate occasions, were obliging enough to ex- 
amine the Medicean porcelain, and both declared the decoration to 
be Japanese. Mr. Shioda Mashasi, who, according to the testi- 
mony of various members of the Japanese Commission, was con- 
sidered as most distinguished in his knowledge of porcelain making 
and decoration, unhesitatingly declared the peculiar ornamentation 
on both pieces to be Japanese, and gave the time when such de- 
signs were in vogue in Japan, which belonged, so he stated, " to 
a style in use towards the middle and close of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and which had long ago passed out of fashion, but which 
had been brought into vogue by Gorodayu Shonsui, a native of 
Ise, who had gone to China for the purpose of acquiring know- 
ledge in porcelain-making, and that Shonsui had exercised his 
calling at Hizen in Japan from 1525 to 1540." Apparently to 




clinch the matter, the Japanese expert, leaving Memorial Hall, where 
the Castellani collection was exhibited, went to the Main Build- 
ing, in the Japanese department, and, unlocking a case containing 
a choice assemblage of porcelain and pottery selected for the 
South Kensington Museum, chose a couple of pieces of old Japa- 
nese porcelain having on them similar decorations to those on the 
Medicean porcelain, even to the flutings and the peculiar treat- 
ment employed in shading them. ** These pieces made by Goro- 
dayu Shonsui," said Mr. Shioda Mashasi, " are precisely like those 
you have just shown me. As to decoration, they are the same. 
This mark at the bottom of our own porcelain indicates the maker 
— the meaning of which is ' happiness.' There is a 
mistake in our catalogue, which may give rise to 
some error. The period of Gorodayu Shonsui is 
put down there as between 1 580 and 1 590 of your 
time : it should have been from 1525 to 1540. The 
dates I give you are positive. Your Italian por- 
celain-makers possibly acquired our methods of manufacture ; 
what is quite certain is this, that they copied our old style of orna- 
ments." A careful comparison of the pieces of Japanese with the 
Italian porcelain was quite convincing. The material of the Ori- 
ental piece was of better composition. The decoration, save that 
the Japanese work was of a darker blue, was quite the same. 

It became, then, curious from this evidence to find out whether 
any direct intercourse had existed between Japan and Italy towards 
the close of the sixteenth century. Mr. Fortnum states that at this 
period the manufacture of majolica was on the wane. *' The 
decadence was rapid. An increased number of inferior potteries 
produced wares of lower price and quality. The fall of the ducal 
houses, which had so greatly encouraged the higher excellence as a 
branch of Fine Arts, together with the general deterioration in 
artistic taste, alike tended to its fall. Passeri laments the taste 
which denounces maiolica as vulgar, and supplanted it by Oriental 
porcelain then becoming more attainable." That Oriental work 
was fairly known at the close of the sixteenth century, may be de- 
duced from another expression of Passeri. He says, speaking 
of such foreign productions, that they were " no better in design 
than those in playing-cards, and thus showing the degeneracy of 
an age when the brutal predominates over the intellectual faculties 
of man." 

We believe that the presence of Japanese in Italy may have had 
a direct influence not only on the ornamentation but on the pro- 
duction of this Medicean porcelain. It is well known that in 1564 
numerous Christian churches existed in Japan, and that as many 
as 150,000 converts were made. In 1581 several princes in Kiushu 
adopted Christianity, and in this same year a Japanese embassy, 
led by Father Valignani, sailed for Italy, to pay homage to Pope 
Gregory XIII. Owing to difficulties and delays these Japanese 
envoys only reached the Eternal City in 1585, and, Gregory being 
dead, they paid their court to Gregory's successor, Sixtus V. Quite 
a number of years before this, intercourse between Japan and Port- 
ugal had been frequent. Kampfer, who liked to trace race-resem- 
blances and the affinities of people, recalls the fact that an inter- 
change of methods of manufacture existed between the race coming 
from remote Indian islands and the people of Southern Europe. 

It was a Japanese convert, honoured with the dignity of the 
Spur of Gold, conferred on him by the Pope, who held the stirrup 
for Sixtus V. when this pontiff rode in triumph at his investiture. 
These Japanese, treated with the greatest respect, were presented 
to Philip II. of Spain, and undoubtedly travelled through all Italy. 
It is very certain that these envoys must have brought with them 
for use, or as presents, the finest productions of their own country. 
That these Japanese nobles visited the grand-duke in Florence 
cannot be doubted. Now, as to the Medicean porcelain, we have 
been careful not to use the word ''discovery" in connection with 
its early manufacture in Florence. We are strongly of the opinion 
that the method of selecting and preparing the material from which 
porcelain had to be made was derived directly from the Japanese. 
If the decoration, as we believe has been undoubtedly proved, was 
taken from the Japanese, might not the method of making porce- 
lain have been derived from the same source ? The very clear tes- 
timony of the two Japanese experts seems to show in the most 
convincing way that the peculiar ornamentation on the Medicean 
porcelain was copied directly from Japanese work of a period be- 
tween 1 545 and the close of the sixteenth century. Allowing quite 
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a number of years to have elapsed before a piece of Japanese 
porcelain, ornamented in the peculiar school of Gorodayu Shonsui, 
could have reached Portugal, and thence drifted into Italy and 
to Florence, v^e should be inclined to place the exact date of the 
lavabo in the Castellani collection at a period some time after 1585. 
Before arriving at such perfection as is exhibited in the basin, pos- 
sibly some five or six years might have elapsed. 

We may then, we think, be convinced that it is to Italy that v^'e 
are indebted for first making porcelain in Europe, and that the 
claims of other countries can no longer be considered. Such infor- 



mation as the Japanese may have imparted fell among a class of 
Italians who had long passed through their ceramic apprentice- 
ship. A slight hint might have been sufficient for such consum- 
mate masters, as to enable them to pass rapidly over the trifling 
differences which existed between pottery and porcelain. Those 
beautiful majolicas, masterpieces of airtistic and technical skill, 
which have, thanks to Signer Castellani, so delighted our people, 
evince what wonderful progress Italy had made in fictile ware in 
less than three-quarters of a century.* 

B. Phillips. 



LOAN COLLECTION AT THE PHILADELPHIA ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. 




HE exhibition opened in the Fine Arts Academy, 
Philadelphia, on January 15th, is the finest and 
most extensive ever held in that city — that of the 
Centennial, of course, excepted. It consists of 
paintings and statuary from the best private col- 
lections in the city, together with a few of those 
owned by the Academy ; also the objects owned 
by the Pennsylvania Museum, including the rare collection of India 
Art presented by the British Government ; and fine specimens of 
gold and silver work, bronzes, enamels, carved woodwork, ivory, 
pottery, and porcelain, textile fabrics, &c., loaned by private collect- 
ors. The paintings and statuary are exhibited under the charge 
of the Academy, and are arranged in the handsome galleries on 
the north side of the building and along the main corridor ; and 
the articles of household art, bric-a-brac, and vertu, under the 
charge of the Museum, in the southern galleries. Some of the 
objects in both collections were exhibited at the Centennial Exhi- 
bition ; but, instead of the bewildering confusion of the disorderly 
array in Memorial Hall, there are here well-arranged galleries in 
which the objects are brought together with an intelligent eye to 
general effect. Our space will admit of the enumeration of only 
a small proportion of the many attractions in both collections, and 
a brief description of the most prominent objects. 

The devotees of bric-a-brac in Philadelphia will have no reason 
to complain, during the next few months, of a lack of objects 
worthy of attention or thoughtful study, for the display of objects 
of Art-workmanship is really an admirable one, and very compre- 
hensive. In the first room of the east suite are arranged speci- 
mens of ancient tapestry, one of which, in excellent preservation, 
covers an entire wall. The picture is a scene of bacchanalian 
revelling, with the numerous figures defined in bright, clear colours 
There are also some good specimens of Persian and Turkish car- 
pets ; the beautifully-carved wooden screen which was shown 
in the Chinese department at the Centennial ; ebony and inlaid 
furniture of ancient designs ; a table veneered with tortoise-shell 
and inlaid with brass ; a large cabinet of tortoise-shell and metal, 
said to be a perfect copy of one in the palace of the Alhambra ; 
and many other fine objects of household art. 

In the next room there is a rich collection of Greek and Roman 
pottery from private collections ; Chinese and Japanese bronzes ; 
porcelain and lacquer-work ; quaint jugs and idols from Peru ; the 
Italian majolicas purchased at the Centennial for the Museum ; 
examples of Spanish pottery; the gres de Flandres, and other 
modern wares of ancient design ; some nice bits of English ware ; 
a few pieces of Sevres ; and an exquisitely-tinted dinner-service 
covered with flowers, from the Worcester works. 

In the adjoining room, among other wood and ivory carvings, is 
shown the wonderful carved tusk from the Chinese department of 
the Main Building; a number of pictures in carved woods from 
Innspruck, Tyrol ; an elaborately-carved tusk executed in Spain, 
and bearing medallion heads of some of the Spanish sovereigns ; 
a fine collection of reproductions in fictile ivory of carved plaques, 
triptychs, and panels, from the South Kensington Museum ; a daz- 
zling array of jewellery and artistic metal-work, including the repro- 
ductions in electrotype from the Elkington display at the Centen- 
nial. The exhibit of glass is the most meagre and disappointing, 
and but poorly represents the fine specimens of this material owned 
throughout the city. 



The collection of Mr. Somerville occupies a room to itself, and 
would merit a particular description. It includes intaglios, cameos, 
and gems of every hue and pattern, and is considered to be one of 
the most valuable collections of the kind in this country. 

In the next gallery is a beautiful collection of fine old laces, 
modern faience and China ware ; a large case full of silver-ware, 
old cups, plates, and tankards, with some quaint Oriental orna- 
ments, including a necklace of Perturbhar enamels ; a strange- 
looking Swedish table-top made of porcelain, and some modern 
Moorish and Persian metal-work. The most attractive objects in 
this room, however, are the great silver vase designed by Chantrey, 
which was presented to Charles Kemble on his retirement from the 
stage ; and a Chinese vase made from the horn of a rhinoceros, 
exquisitely carved from point to base, and set in a pedestal of 
carved ebony. 

The last gallery is devoted to textile fabrics. It says something 
for the improvement of the Philadelphian taste that the wretched 
Gilpin pictures — the poorest copies of old masters that any public 
gallery ever possessed — are purposely concealed by a few Turkish 
prayer-mats ; here are also the beautiful Oriental fabrics purchased 
from Signor Castellani ; Chinese silks and embroidered costumes ; 
a variety of mediaeval fabrics ; and, lastly, the celebrated Tolosa 
collection purchased from New York. It consists of ecclesiastical 
vestments — copes, chasubles, dalmatics, &c., wrought in gold, of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

THE ACADEMY EXHIBIT. 

As there are more than 370 pictures exhibited — nearly all of 
them selected from private collections — it is plainly out of the ques- 
tion to give a detailed description of even all that are prominent 
among them. They admirably represent the present state of Eu- 
ropean Art ; nearly all the painters of our time, whose works a lover 
of Art would most wish to see, being found there. Holman Hunt 
and Millais, Meissonier, Gerome, Corot, Frere, Bouguereau, Caba- 
nel, Zamacois, Fortuny, Boldini, Rosenthal, Villegas, and a host 
of other well-known names, figure frequently on the catalogue ; 
the Diisseldorf school contributes some of the best productions, 
and the studios of Rome also enrich the collection. The spirit of 
opera-bouffe is well represented, too. It would not, however, be 
true to say that all the pictures are of the latest fashion, or that all 
of them are models of Art. Vanderlyn's 'Ariadne,' for instance, is 
a relic of a school that is extinct ; the large and cumbrous Swedish 
picture, by J. Hockert, of the * Burning of the Royal Palace at 
Stockholm during the Youth of Charles XII.,' might well, for its 
obtrusive melodramatic characterisation, have been thrust into 'a 
less conspicuous place than it now occupies. The picture of 
' Languor, a Reverie,' by Madrazo — who, however, is fairly repre- 
sented by other productions — has no earthly business beside Meyer 
von Bremen's fine character-painting of 'The Grateful Convales- 
cent.' 

A very pretty and suggestive, though not highly-finished picture, 
by G. H. Boughton, London, is the 'Return of the Mayflower.' 
The subject is taken from Longfellow's poem of the ' Courtship 
of Miles Standish.' John Alden and Priscilla have just made up 

* The publishers of Appletons' Art Journal \i^\t. to thank Signor Alessandro 
Castellani for facilities granted them in making copies of designs of Medicean porce- 
lain. 



